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Nations Should Not Sit as Judges in 
Their Own Case. 

Carnegie's letter to the " new york tribune." 
In reply to an editorial in the New York Tribune, in 
which the writer declared that there " are matters which 
no self-respecting nation can or should submit to alien 
arbitration," Mr. Carnegie sent the following forcible 
letter, which was published on the 12th of February: 

" To the Editor of the Tribune : 

" Sir : Your editorial of the 6th upon ' The New In- 
ternationalism ' does seem, as you suggest, l ungrateful 
and ungracious,' and it will seem to many quite uncalled 
for. 

" That two of the subjects suggested by the two hundred 
and forty members of Parliament are probably not to be 
considered by the coming Hague Conference is not to 
the discredit of the Parliamentarians. Their approval of 
these subjects was timely and will not be without its 
effect. The greatest issue is that of arbitration for the 
settlement of international disputes, which you say 'in 
some cases is doubtless commendable,' but that it is 
desirable in all cases you are certainly not prepared to 
concede. This is the first time I ever heard it doubted 
that peaceful settlement of an international dispute was 
not desirable. What has been regretted is that in some 
cases it has not been possible. You say ' there are mat- 
ters which no self-respecting nation can or should submit 
to alien arbitration.' 

" Now, they certainly can submit all questions. Chile 
and Argentina have agreed to do so, and have erected a 
statue to the ' Prince of Peace ' upon the highest peak of 
the Andes to commemorate this victory of peace. Den- 
mark and The Netherlands have, I read, done the same. 
Norway and Sweden have, except that, the former having 
only recently obtained a separate existence, it is stipulated 
that questions affecting integrity or vital interests shall 
not be considered, but whether such issues are involved 
in any question the Hague Tribunal is to decide. No 
objection can be taken to this form. A great step for- 
ward is gained by general treaties of arbitration even 
should this class of questions be debarred. They seldom 
arise. You say that ' when a nation is absolutely con- 
vinced of the righteousness of its contentions in a matter 
involving its integrity or honor, it seems an impertinence 
to ask it to submit its dispute,' etc. 

" Now, have there been many wars in which both 
parties were not convinced of the ' righteousness of their 
contentions ' ? The Crimean War, for instance. In that 
case Lord Salisbury stated that Britain had backed the 
wrong horse. In the war of American Independence 
Britain was certain she was right. To-day she sees she 
was wrong. Both France and Germany claimed they 
were right. Your position is that nations should sit as 
judges in their own cases. Nations are but aggregations 
of men. Yet you, Mr. Editor, are not allowed to judge 
of your own cause, either your integrity or your honor. 
Individually, you are an arbitrationist, and submit your 
cause and what you may call your ' honor ' to a tribunal, 
while nationally you remain a barbarian, refusing to sub- 
mit differences to the decision of disinterested parties. 
By the laws of your country you are ' dishonored ' if you 



attempt to take the settlement of your disputes into your 
own hands. You are quite willing to submit your own 
honor, but not your country's honor, to a tribunal. This 
seems inconsistent. 

" The two branches of our race have settled by arbitra- 
tion every dispute that has arisen for almost a hundred 
years, with every prospect of enduring continuance of 
arbitration. Almost every possible kind of dispute has 
arisen, even that of territorial domain, which has caused 
most of the wars between nations. These readily became 
questions of ' honor ' and < integrity ' of domain. 

" The prestige which must ever attach to the Tribune 
was earned by a great editor who stood for the abolition 
of slavery, the owning of man by man, one of the two 
chief curses which disgraced our civilization. The other 
remains — war. Would that the Tribune of to-day, with 
all its power and prestige, was found in the van of the 
hosts which are now determined to exert themselves to 
the utmost to banish the ' killing of man by man ' — war. 
" Respectfully yours, 

" Andrew Carnegie. 
"Cumberland Island, Ga., February 8, 1907." 



Miss Hobhouse's Work in South Africa. 

The following interesting letter from Mrs. Walter 
Walsh of Dundee, Scotland, to the Countess Asinelli of 
Geneva, Switzerland, will remind our readers again of 
the remarkable work which Miss Hobhouse and her co- 
workers are doing in trying to restore prosperity, hope 
and courage to a large territory so recently devastated 
by a cruel and unusually wicked war. Miss Hobhouse 
deserves to rank, and will hereafter rank, as one of the 
great constructive humane spirits of modern times. How 
petty and infinitely despicable seem the deeds of such 
a war alongside the humane work which she is doing ! 

The Countess Evelyn degli Asinelli is the Secretary 
of the work outside of England. Her address is 8 Grand 
Pre, Geneva, Switzerland, and she will be glad to receive 
and forward any contributions which American friends 
of Miss Hobhouse may desire to send : 

The Hague, January 11, 1907. 

Dear Countess Asinelli : — We have at last had 
a visit in Dundee from Miss Margaret Clark, and are 
very much indebted to you for writing and suggesting 
our inviting her here. It was several months from the 
time I first wrote to her before we could arrange a suit- 
able time for her to come. 

Miss Clark staid with Mr. Stephen, president of the 
Dundee Peace Society, and he very kindly invited Mr. 
Walsh and myself to tea at his house on the Sunday to 
meet Miss Clark. It was a surprise to me to find one so 
young and fragile-looking as Miss Clark undertaking 
such laborious work. After tea Mr. Walsh and I accom- 
panied Miss Clark to the Gilfillan Church (where my 
husband is minister), where Miss Clark was to speak. 

Mr. Walsh had advertised the meeting well, but we 
could not know how the public would respond, and were 
therefore delighted upon entering the church to find it 
packed from floor to ceiling, which meant a congrega- 
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tion of about fifteen hundred people. Miss Clark's 
simple, gentle manner and clear, flowing utterance 
caught the people at once, and she kept their attention 
riveted to the close. A collection was taken as the 
people retired. The work that is being done in South 
Africa by Miss Hobhouse, Miss Clark and their helpers 
must have been news to most of the people present. It 
must have been a divine inspiration that caused Miss 
Hobhouse to think of starting these home industries of 
spinning and weaving, to take the place of the agricul- 
tural life, now rendered impossible by the devastation of 
war. 

Miss Clark gave a most interesting account of the work 
they were doing and of the great success they have met 
with. It was pathetic to hear of the eagerness of these 
almost, in many cases, homeless Boer girls to learn, and 
how quickly they pick it up, but sad to think the work 
is so hindered by the scarcity of spinning wheels, and 
wood to make them or funds to purchase them, especially 
when there is such a demand in the towns round about 
for the rugs and mats and homespun cloths they make. 
Surely if the people of Switzerland have so gladly 
sent all the spinning wheels they could gather together, 
and even those they have treasured as heirlooms, our 
own country should not let the work be hindered for 
want of funds. 

The unselfish, devoted lives of Miss Hobhouse and her 
friends, amongst our distressed sisters in South Africa, 
must greatly help to lessen the natural feeling of bitter- 
ness and resentment they must have towards the British 
people, and help a little to heal the broken hearts. 

Mr. Walsh joins with me in prayerful, heartfelt wishes, 
that great prosperity may attend this much needed work. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Alice M. Walsh. 



A Periodic Congress of the Nations. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

For nearly one hundred years the idea of a regular 
international congress or parliament has been a favorite 
one with those who have labored for the establishment 
of permanent peace among the nations. In the first 
half of last century it invariably went along with the 
proposal of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, or high 
court of nations, which has now, in the Hague Court, 
been measurably realized. It had the support of Wor- 
cester, of Channing, of Ladd, of Walker, of Burritt, of 
Sumner and Judge Jay, and their coworkers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

In the evolution of international intercourse, trade, 
arbitration and conventional cooperation, the idea has 
again suddenly forced itself upon the attention of pub- 
licists, of students of international affairs, and of pro- 
gressive statesmen. 

The argument for the speedy creation of such a con- 
gress, with at least extensive advisory powers, is now a 
very simple and practical one, as compared with the 
theoretical grounds on which the proposition was at first 
supported. The governments of the civilized nations 
have found themselves compelled, by reason of the 
growing complexity of their relations and the enormous 
multiplicity of their common interests, to hold from time 
to time official congresses of various kinds in order to 



secure the proper consideration and disposition of im- 
portant problems of political, commercial and humani- 
tarian character which have arisen in their intercourse 
with one another. 

More than fifty of these congresses have been held 
since the year 1815. A list of the more important of 
them is given below.* 

The immense significance of these international gath- 
erings may be seen from the increased frequency with 
which they have been held in recent years, and from the 
remarkable change in their character. Only six of those 
listed were convened in the fifty years beginning with 
1815; whereas about forty of them have met since 
1870, or an average of more than one a year. During 
the past year, 1906, no less than five very important 
conferences of this character were held, the third Pan- 
American Conference, the Moroccan Conference, the 
Universal Postal Congress at Rome, the Berlin Wireless 
Telegraphy Congress and the Congress at Geneva for 
the Revision of the Red Cross Convention of 1864. The 
early congresses, in fact all those held up to 1864, dealt 
almost exclusively with political subjects. Since that 
time the political element has largely disappeared from 
them. They have devoted themselves, with one or two 
prominent exceptions, chiefly to the discussion and regu- 
lation of matters pertaining to the general permanent 



*List of International Congresses and Conferences. 

1815. The Congress of Vienna, which adjusted the ques- 
tions left by the Napoleonic campaigns. 

1822. The Congress of Verona, for the promotion of the 
purposes of the Holy Alliance. Preliminary conferences of 
the allies had been held at Paris in 1815, at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1818, and at Troppau in 1820. 

1825. The Conference of St. Petersburg, which prepared 
the way for the independence of Greece. 

1831. The Conference of London, which made Holland and 
Belgium independent nations. 

1856. The Congress of Paris, which disposed of the ques- 
tions entailed by the Crimean War. 

1864. The Geneva Congress, which established the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society. 

1867. The Conference of London, which neutralized the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. 

1868. The Congress of St. Petersburg, which provided for 
the restriction of the use of certain types of bullets. 

1871. The Conference of London, which modified the Paris 
Treaty of -1856. 

1874. The Congress of Brussels, which prepared a restate- 
ment and improvement of the laws of war. 

1874. The First International Postal Congress, held at 
Berne, which organized the Universal Postal Union. 

1875. The Metrical Diplomatic Congress at Paris, which 
prepared the International Metric Convention, and provided 
for the meeting of a general Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures at Paris, at least every six years. 

1875. The International Telegraphic Conference at St. 
Petersburg. 

1877. The Conference of Constantinople, in the interests of 
the rights of the Porte's Christian subjects. 

1878. The Congress of Berlin, which modified the treaty of 
San Stefano after the Russo-Turkish War, and rearranged the 
map of Eastern Europe. 

1878. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited 
by the United States. 

1881. International Monetary Conference at Paris, invited 
by the United States and France. 

1884. The Berlin West African Congress, which set up the 
Congo Free State. 

1885. International Prime Meridian Conference at Washing- 
ton, invited by the United States and attended by representa- 
tives from twenty-six nations. 



